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THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 


CHAPTER XII.—DAYS OF MISFORTUNE. 


Cormick and Connel got home at daybreak; Molly 
Dhu let them in, and the “ould misthress,”’ with Honor 
and Stacy, were sitting up waiting for them in the 
parlour. It cheered their hearts to hear how bravely 
Maurice had gone off, and what Redmond said about 
meeting again under happier fortunes. On the fol- 
lowing morning Teol Roe arrived at the Lees in high | 
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triumph, with the intelligence that he had seen the 
“‘ gintlemen”’ safe on board the ‘‘ Wild Goose,” that 
the sailors gave three cheers as they stepped on deck, 
that the last thing he saw was the waving of Masther 
Maurice’s green handkerchief as the good ship 
steered out of Killalla Bay, and that he, his two 
friends, and the dacent fisherman had knelt down 
upon the sands and prayed for their safe and speedy 
voyage across the ‘‘mighty says.” Teol made it his 
after business to publish, in the hearing of any who 


he PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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might be likely to tell the Bourkes or the Regans, 
that ‘‘Masther Maurice had gone to help Masther 
Redmond to take pursession of a grand inharitance 
in Amerikay, an’ he thought they were goin’ to build 
a castle on it;”? but when Cormick called him into 
the back parlour one day, and tried to push three 
sovereigns into his hand, with ‘‘ Teol, it’s a small ac- 
knowledgment for the great service you have done to 
me and my family,” the faithful follower sprang back 
till his rear came in contact with the wall. 

‘No, Misther O’Dillon, no, if ye plaiso; I’m not 
ongrateful; but I can’t take anything for what is my 
pride this happy day. The helpin’ of your son to defy 
an’ laugh at his parjured enemies—if it was sarvice, 
it was heart sarvice, your honour, an’ I can take 
nothing for that. Besides, the gintlemen made me an’ 
the boys take plinty afore they wint on board; we 
had a jorum out of it wid the dacent fisherman in a 
very gintale shebeen-house, an’ wid the rest we got 
two masses said in the Cross-roads chapel for their 
prosperous thravellin’ an’ coming back as rich as 
Jews.” 

The Bourkes at length discovered that their in- 
tended prey had escaped them, and gave up the 
search. According to popular report, the “ould” 
attorney had lawsuits enough to last him for seven 
years, with his employés in the business whom he 
refused to pay for their unsuccessful exertions. Nancy 
Regan found consvlation in the oft-repeated boast 
that she and her father had ‘banished Connel 
O’Dillon’s brother out o’ the counthry,”’ and Cormick 
had to prevent more than one fight on the subject 
between the partisans of the Moss and the Lees. In 
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the latter household there was rest and peace of 


mind now that Maurice was not in danger, but the 
home was a sad and sober one compared with what 
it had been; there was a breach in its life, and a 
vacant place in its number. A less united family 
would not have felt the loss so much, but the love- 
bond that bound them together had never been 
broken. All missed the quiet boy, but the eldest 
missed him most. When they sat down to table, 
Cormick would look to the corner which Maurice 
used to occupy, as if he expected to see him there; 
and when they gathered round the evening fire, the 
grandmother would look round the circle and say, 
‘‘Where is—” but then suddenly remember, and 
check her speech with a sigh. Great was the joy 
when Connel brought home from the county town a 
newspaper announcing the safe arrival of the ‘“‘ Wild 
Goose” at New York, crew and passengers all well. 
Greater it was when Paddy the Post brought a letter 
from each of the travellers, giving the best accounts 
of themselves and their prospects, and stating that 
they were going together to the State of Ohio to 
look after Redmond’s claim. 

Their neighbours heard of the good news and 
gathered in to rejoice over it with the family. One 
of the quickly arranged festivities so frequent in 
happier days, made the old house once more bright and 
mirthful. Everybody said that the “‘ ould misthress”’ 
looked twenty years younger for the “ blissed intelli- 
gence,” yet it was afterwards thought that anxiety 
regarding Maurice must have told on her health, 
because from that day her hitherto erect figure began 
to stoop, and her long-kept strength to fail. As the 
summer wore on, and the farms beside the Shannon 
grew blithe with haymaking and rich with waving 





corn, it became evident that the decay of nature | 
which takes away the longest lived of mankind, as it | 
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takes the latest lingering leaves, had fallen on Cor- 
mick’s mother. Yet it was like the decline of the 
western autumn, fair and cheerful to the last; the 
failure of strength brought no failure of heart or 
mind to her. The family could see no change, except 
that her hours of sitting up among them grew daily 
fewer ; that her talk, which had always been pious 
and kindly, grew still more full of faith and affection, 
and that all worldly concerns, even the cares and 
fears that might well arise regarding the absent 
abroad, and the state of things at home, seemed to 
loose their hold on her thoughts. ‘‘ Never fear, my 
darlings,” she said, when they happened to speak 
despondingly, as one and all would do at times—for a 
cloud had fallen on the once gay and thoughtless 
household which no passing breeze could scatter 
away—‘‘ never fear, but trust in the Lord, and love 
one another, and all will yet be well.” 

They did not know how near she believed her own 
departure. It grieved Cormick so much to hear her 
speak of it one Sunday, when no longer able to 
accompany him to the Cross-roads chapel, that she 
never returned to the subject, and he felt suro his 
mother would live for many a year tocome. ‘It was 
only the first breaking-down that had come to her— 
she would get over that, as all the O’Conors did.” 

When the harvest time filled his fields with reapers 
and binders of the sheaves, they missed her kindly 
speech and pious thanksgiving for the fruitful season; 
but the ‘‘ould misthress” spoke the same in her own 
room, from the window of which she could see the 
busy cornfields and hear the harvest mirth. One 
bright day she had not risen when Cormick came in 
from the fields in the evening, but he sat down by 
her bedside to talk as they were accustomed to do in 
the twilight—told her the news he had heard of the 
crops in Kilmaclone, and all along the Shannon, how 
good they were that year, and what splendid wheat 
his men were cutting down. 

‘Tt is an abundant harvest, glory be to Him that 
sent it, and that gave you and me to see so many a 
blessed harvest together! But, Cormick, agra 
machree,”’ and the aged woman half rose as if 
with suddenly returning strength, and threw her 
arms about his neck—‘‘Cormick, the ripe corn is 
cut down in His good time; I am going now to meet 
your father, and tell him what a good and dutiful son 
you have been to me since he was called away. The 
Lord grant you the same comfort in your own 
children, and bring you safe to himself and to us!” 

‘Mother, mother!” cried Cormick, clasping her 
to his breast; but the grey head fell heavily on his 
shoulder. He heard a whispered blessing, but it 
died away in a sigh—the ripe sheaf fell before the 
tireless reaper, and the mother he had ioved and 
obeyed for more than fifty years was gone. 

There was sore sorrow in the Lees that night; and 
many a day after, father, children,: and servants 
wept for the woman above fourscore, as bitterly as 
ever household wept for youth laid low in its morn- 
ing of promise, or manhood cut down in its prime. 
To them all she had been a gentle ruler, a wise 
counsellor, and a loving friend, and they missed and 
mourned for her accordingly. The neighbours 
missed and mourned for her too; there was none of 
them that could not recall some friendly act or useful 
advice of the ‘‘ ould misthress;’’ and all Kilmaclone 
—indeed, all that side of the county Roscommon— 
united with the family in showing respect to her 
memory. 
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They showed it after the fashion of their people, 
and according to the peculiar customs which the 
Trish Celt inherited from his Eastern forefathers, 
amongst whom the funeral feast and games pre- 
vailed long before Homer described them in his 
“Jliad.”” The wake and funeral of Cormick O’Dil- 
lon’s mother are yet talked of by the old inhabitants 
of Roscommon among the remarkable events and 
recollections of their youth; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Irish wake with which comic tale and 
song have made the popular mind of England fami- 
liar, as a scene of fun, frolic, and faction fights, 
though common enough in ruder times, was at the 
period of our story to be found only among the 
lower orders of the land. The educated classes, and 
indeed all who aspired to respectability, retained the 
institution with its open-house-keeping and impru- 
dent expenditure, particularly when the deceased 
was a notable person and supposed to be much 
lamented; but they also retained what must have 
been its original idea. The wake was an occasion for 
kindred, friends, and neighbours, for every one who 
wished to show respect for the dead or sympathy 
with the living in their sorrow, whether acquainted 
with them or not, to gather into the house of mourn- 
ing and comfort the bereaved family, or at least 
assist in the nights and days of vigil kept around 
the mortal remains between the deathbed and the 
grave. It was regarded as an evidence of the want 
of good manners and good feeling, as well as a slight 
east on the family’s grief and the departed’s memory, 
to keep away from such a gathering. ‘‘ May nobody 
come to your wake!” one of the oldest imprecations 
in the Irish peasant’s rather extensive vocabulary, 
still expresses the popular opinion on that subject, a 
largely attended wake being reckoned among family 
triumphs; and not only strangers, but adversaries, if 
their doings had not been evil beyond the common, 
were welcome guests. Many a quarrel was made up, 
and many a lawsuit compromised, when hearts were 
softened by the presence of sorrow and death; and 
the wake, if a social meeting, was also a serious one, 
as they made it at the Lees. 

Cormick O’Dillon’s house was filled to overflowing 
—parlour, kitchen, and bedroom; even the accom- 
modating barn was crowded as the night drew on; 
for, according to popular belief, company was most 
required in the hours of darkness, and to sit up all 
night at a neighbour’s wake was the most friendly 
of actions. ‘They came of all ranks and ages—the 
well-to-do in black dresses, the humbler people with 
any small token of mourning they had or could 
quickly provide. The family and servants welcomed 
them with as much kindness and courtesy as they 
had shown at the Hallow Eve gathering and other 
festive occasions; but their looks were sad, and their 
words sober, and familiar friends were mostly wel- 
comed with tears, while strangers whom they had 
never seen before were politely thanked for coming 
to the wake. The guests were shown to or took 
their places according to rank or seniority—the best 
company occupying the best rooms, the commoner 
sort the kitchen and its adjoinings, and those who 
could find no room within the house filling the great 
barn, where they sat on bundles of straw and heaps 
of hay; but in every apartment the choice corners 
were reserved for ancient friends, neighbours, and 
gossips, those who had known the “ ould misthress”’ 
ftom her youth, or were of her generation. In 
one room, entirely hung from floor to ceiling with 





white linen, a select number of women, aged and 
devout, sat round the bed in which the long sleeper 
lay, with candles and devotional books keeping the 
vigil of the dead. These were the successors of the 
keeners of former’ generations—those professional 
lamenters whose loud and wild wailing is comme- 
morated in many an Irish proverb and tradition, and 
must have been a trying addition to the solemnities 
of ancient wakes. ‘There were never less than seven 
sitting round the bed; but watchers enough had been 
selected that one group might relieve another night 
and day, for in that room the candles were not extin- 
guished or the sunlight allowed to enter while the 
wake lasted; and at intervals, particularly during 
the watches of the night, they raised a melancholy 
chant of some funereal psalm or dirge in the Irish 
language, to which their shrill voices gave a piercing 
power. 

In all parts of the house except that chamber 
the company came and went in a quiet stream — 
good manners required that everybody should make 
as little noise as possible. Abundant refreshments 
stood on every table, and were pressed on every 
new comer, besides being served to all at stated 
intervals. Friends and neighbours assisted both 
the family and the servants in their hospitable 
duties, and relieved their vigils. There was a great 
deal of sober gossip in the corners, and serious talk 
by the fires; religious books were read aloud, and 
hymns sung at times in the different apartments; 
and regularly at the fall of evening and the turn of 
midnight, Father Morin, or some other priest (for 
several came to the wake), officiated in a solemn 
service according to the rites of his church. There 
were but few Protestants in that part of the country, 
but most of them came to the Lees on the sad occa- 
sion, and religion made no difference in O’Dillon’s 
house. By Cormick’s invitation, a worthy curate 
from Castlebar read appropriate prayers from his 
Anglican Liturgy, and Andy Ross and his family 
sang several of their Presbyterian psalms to those 
old but expressive tunes which the early Scotch 
colonists brought with them to the north of Ireland. 

The master of the Lees showed his Christian tole- 
ration still further by a general order that if any of 
the Regans or their people came, they were to be 
made welcome without remark or sign that their 
doings were remembered, he would have no dis- 
cord or uncharitableness at his mother’s wake. 
Molly and her gossips agreed that it would be im- 
possible their consciences ‘‘could let them come to the 
wake of a Christian like the ould misthress after sich 
villainry,”’* and come they did not. Jaimsay said, 
‘Though the ould lady was a Christian all out, he 
would niver forgive her for takin’ part with that 
sarpant Stacy,’ and Nancy declared that ‘‘ afore she 
would enther sich a treacherous house an’ hear that 
decaittul salamandher called Mrs. Connel, she would 
keep out o’ wakes for the rest o’ her nathural life.” 

The poor young wife to whom they gave such evil 
names on account of the luckless beauty which had 
captivated O’Dillon’s son, lamented the loss of the 
kindly grandmother who had been her friend in need 
more than all the family, excepting Cormick himself, 
and when every one brought wreaths of flowers to lay 
around the dead before the coffin was nailed down, 
she cut a long shining lock from her own yellow hair 
and laid it in the form of a cross on the aged breast, 
that grew cold only in death. 

On the fourth morning after the death, a splendid 
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funeral, befitting rather the ancestral claims of the 
deceased than the means and position of her son, 
went out from the Lees to the Cross-roads chapel, in 
the rustic cemetery of which she had often expressed 
her desire to be laid, beside the husband of her 
youth, and not in the O’Conors’ vault under the 
abbey church of Roscommon. The silver-mounted 
coffin, with the arms of O’Conor ard O’Dillon quar- 
tered on its plate, the richly plumed hearse, the 
number of mourning coaches with all the attendant 
mutes and mourning devices, the amount of black 
suits, scarfs, and hatbands furnished to poor neigh- 
bours and followers, the private carriages of most of 
the county gentry, and the immense concourse of 
men, women, and children, who followed on foot, 
were subjects of wonder and admiration to the Ros- 
common populace for many a day. 

‘“‘Isn’t he the rail affactionate son wid the noble 
spirit in him, to take his mother to her long home in 
sich a gran’ style, becomin’ the blood she was de- 
scinded from ? He wouldn’t lay one o’ the O’Conor 
dons down like a common person. Won't the 
blissin’s descind on him an’ his house in showers 
between the prayers o’ the poor Christians he give 
clothes-till, and the high masses he got said in every 
chapel o’ the county, not to spake o’ the money 
widout stint he spint on his mother’s funeral; for 
shure an’ sartin’ Misther O’Dillon ’ill be a blissed 
man.” 

Such were the remarks made in every meeting- 
place, from the market of the county town to the still- 
houses on Slievebawn. Cormick was allowed to have 
done his duty by common consent. It was his 


people’s mode of thinking; it was his too, though 


not a wise or a reasonable one; but when the hos- 
pitable wake and the expensive funeral were over, the 
master of the Lees found himself in rather embarrass- 
ing circumstances. Ready money he had none; his 
owings were more than he could possibly pay for a 
considerable time, even if things continued pros- 
»perous and undisturbed with him and his household ; 
and when his mind was sufficiently composed to look 
over his affairs, Cormick discovered that his grand- 
father’s long lease had just expired, being the first to 
fall in Kilmaclone. 

‘‘T must endeavour to renew with Lord French 
Park himself,” thought Cormick. He hada horror of 
middle-men in general, and the attorney’s son was 
agent now. ‘The consequences of his fall into the 
quarry-hole had been fairly got over. Bourke was 
himself again, and regularly installed as his father’s 
deputy agent over Lord French Park’s estates of 
Ballinashandry and Kilmaclone. His time was spent 
pretty equally in the dilapidated priory on the one 
property, and in Jaimsay Regan’s house on the 
other. In both he had established offices for business. 
They were of a primitive character, but they cost 
little. Old Terry O’Tool was his bailiff in Ballina- 
shandry, young Terry was his bailiff in Kilmaclone, 
and Bourke was continually coming and going be- 
tween the two estates, in a small light gig, which he 
drove himself, inquiring into all affairs public and 
private, getting acquainted with the peasantry, and 
also getting their special dislike, ‘‘for a spyin’ meddle- 
some sow], like the dirthy gineration he belonged till.”’ 
That toss over the hedge had made a steady young 
man of the attorney’s son, and manifestly cured him 
of his folly concerning Honor O’Dillon. With the 
reminding scar across his face, he did not care to 
meet the young beauty’s eye. There were those who 
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had seen him grind his teeth and look black as a 
thunder-cloud when he caught a distant sight of her, 
but as a rule Bourke kept well out of the way of all 
the family, and took opportunities of mentioning to 
any who might be expected to retail it, that he bore 
no malice against the O’Dillons, notwithstanding 
what had happened. Let bygones be bygones, they 
were highly respectable people and he wished them 
well. 

Cormick had heard that, and was thinking one 
day, in his simplicity, of applying to him for Lord 
French Park’s address, the noble peer being rather 
difficult to find; even of calling on Bourke and en- 
deavouring to convince him of Maurice’s innocence in 
the matter of the quarry-hole. Might he not show 
him how kindly the boy had inquired after him in 
his last letter? for one had lately come to hand 
stating that Master Redmond had found some legal 
hindrances to the immediate possession of his uncle’s 
land, though there was no doubt of his ultimately 
obtaining it; and Maurice had in the meantime con- 
trived to get a situation as usher in a school in the 
city of Cincinnati, where the young men resided 
together, as Redmond said, to pursue both law and 
learning. Cormick had answered that letter with the 
news of his mother’s death. It was a hard task, but 
he would let none of the family do it. Maurice had 
loved the ‘‘ould misthress”’ so well, and she had loved 
him, nobody could break the sad intelligence to the 
boy like his father. It was almost as hard a task for 
aman of O’Dillon’s spirit, to seek an interview with 
Gerald Bourke, but Cormick was making up his mind 
to the business as he sat over his papers at the old 
escritoire in the back parlour, when somebody knocked, 
and at his bidding Paddy the Post came in with a 
large letter. It was not Redmond’s or his son’s 
handwriting, but bore the Dublin postmark. Cormick 
opened it hastily, and there were two folded papers. 
The first he read was a note from attorney Bourke, 
couched in terms of lawyer-like civility. The attorney 
was ‘‘sorry to forward the enclosed, but Lord French 
Park would not permit a family to remain on his 
property who had been concerned in the murderous 
attack on his agent’s son,” and the second was a notice 
of ejectment from the house and farm of the Lees. 

Cozmick read them over again; his eyes had not 
deceived him. He was warned that at the expiration 
of six months from that date he must leave to 
strangers the farm which his family had cultivated 
for three generations, on which they had spent money 
and skill and labour, till from a rough moorland 
slope it had become the best land in the county, and 
the house which his grandfather had built, where his 
father’s christening feast and his own had been held, 
the shelter of his age and the home of his children. 
For some time Cormick could scarcely believe that 
the thing was true, but the notice of ejectment was & 
proper legal instrument, duly drawn up and signed, 
and, as the law then stood, the landlord’s intention 
could be carried into forcible execution as soon as 
the six months expired. It was a fearful blow, and, 
like all the heavy strokes of fortune, had come at the 
worst time. With his exhausted resources, how was 
O’Dillon to set himself and his family up in another 
farm? and how could he part with his own? Yet part 
with it he must. His enemy had got the power, 
Cormick felt that, and it seemed to him now that the 
aged mother over whose grave he wept so sore had 
been taken away from the evil to come. ‘I am 
thankful that she did not see or hear of this,” he 
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said. ‘‘ But surely something can be done to prevent 
these ill-conditioned men—for I know that both father 
and son are at the work—from ruining me and mine. 
If I could see or write to Lord French Park, and 
explain the whole matter to him, surely he would do 
me justice. I am willing to take a new lease and pay 
a larger rent, though it will in a manner impoverish 
us all.” 

In his simple honesty and ignorance of the great 
world, Cormick settled on that course as his only 
prospect of retaining possession of his house and 
farm. The family knew by his look that he had 
received some serious news when he called Connel 
into the back parlour. There was nobody but his 
eldest son to advise with in times of emergency now, 
and it astonished Cormick to see how the young 
man’s high and fiery spirit seemed utterly subdued 
and broken by the first sight of these terrible papers. 

“Do what you think best, father,” he said; “I 
don’t want to make matters look worse than they 
are, or speak against your view; but it is my opinion 
that if you went all the way to London, you would 
not see Lord French Park. Don’t you remember 
poor Ned Tracy, of the Dane’s Kern, how he went to 
lay his case before his landlord with the last money 
he had, and never could see anybody but a fellow in 
livery? Write to his lordship if you can get his ad- 
dress out of the Bourkes; we must try to get it, 
father, and try to do anything we can rather than 
leave the Lees.” 

Cormick thought the advice a good one, and he 
wrote to attorney Bourke with as much civility as he 
could assume, requesting to be furnished with Lord 
French Park’s address. He was answered nearly a 
fortnight after, that Lord French Park was at present 
travelling on the continent, but any letter inclosed 
to the attorney would be forwarded to him. It cost 
Cormick nearly another fortnight, with the help of 
his friend the counsellor in Roscommon, to put his 
case properly on paper; they were both slow-going 
men, and had but little skill in composition. 

The large letter was inclosed to the attorney, but 
no answer came till Cormick wrote to inquire if it 
had been forwarded, and then he was informed that 
Lord French Park declined all correspondence on the 
subject ; but permitted him, in consideration of his 
long residence in the Lees, to sell his goodwill of the 
house and farm, provided it was to a tenant whom 
his lordship could accept. 

The one patient and peaceable son of the O’Dillon 
race lost his wonted composure, and broke into a 
storm of indignation on reading that epistle. It was 
now plain that his ejectment from the Lees was de- 
termined on, and that he and his were left in the 
power of those that hated them. Great was the 
consternation of the household, for family, servants, 
and neighbours knew all by this time. . 

Cormick had kept it between himself and Connel 
at first, not to vex the young people till some arrange- 
ment could be made; but there was no longer a 
reason for concealment. Great was the consternation 
of Kilmaclone, the lease of every farm in it was 
hastening to its fall. Andy Ross had the longest, 
there was seven years of it to come, but he had made 
up his mind to sell out and emigrate with his family 
to America in the course of the following summer. 

The neighbours thought that his decision was 
hastened by what happened at the Lees, for it was well 
known that the Regans and Bourke too disliked the 
Rosses for their friendship to Cormick’s family ; and 





most of them knowing that they would get little 
better terms, began to think seriously of emigration 
also. It took a long time to think and talk over any- 
thing before it was done in Kilmaclone, but Cormick 
had to proceed at once, for the sands of the six 
months were running, and since he could do no 
better, it was necessary to find some tenant whom 
Lord French Park, or rather his agents, would ac- 
cept, to buy his goodwill of the Lees. 

The thought of leaving the old home disturbed his 
peace by day and his rest by night ; it traced furrows 
on his brow, and made his half-silvered hair entirely 
white before the time. It changed the looks and 
ways of all his household more than parting and 
death had done. The faces of the youngest grew 
subdued and sober; those of the grown-up seemed 
sorrow-stricken. ‘There was no more mirth among 
them now, no more hastily-got-up festivities; the 
neighbours who came to inquire how things went 
with them, or bring news regarding the sale of the 
farm, were welcomed in the old friendly fashion, but 
the sittings by hearth or board were not what they 
had been. Hallow Eve itself was allowed to pass 


without the accustomed gathering, and the general 
remark was, ‘‘ Did ever mortual man see a family so 
changed? May hard fortune be lifted off the backs 
o’ dacent people !”” 
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XXII.—WORCESTER: THE CITY AND CATHEDRAL; THE 
ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS. 


WE are on our way to Worcester. Night has fallen ; 
we have left behind us the Black Country, with its 
glowing and illuming fires; all is dark, and we see 
and hear little more till we arrive at our destination. 
Then presently we turn in for the night, and in the 
morning sally forth to see ‘‘ the Faithful City.” 

A pleasant city is Worcester, with good and well- 
paved streets, and substantial and comfortable-looking 
houses. And it is one of the very oldest in England.* 
It was a Roman station; in Saxon times it formed a 
part of the kingdom of Mercia; it was plundered and 
devastated by the Danes ; it espoused the Royal cause 
under the Norman dynasty. Who does not know 
that it has again and again been the scene of war 
and tumult, of sieges, assaults, and defences; of 
fierce encounters, skirmishes, and sallies; and has 
again and again been desolated with fire, and sword, 
and plague? An old writer tells us that no place he 
had ever met with had so great experience in the 
calamities of the intestine broils of the kingdom, 
and other casual disorders, as the city of Worcester. 
Who does not know especially that it has been 
valiant in the cause of monarchy—that it was the 
earliest to declare for the first Charles Stuart, and the 
last to hold out for the second ?+ Clarendon describes 








* Worcester enjoyed the right of mintage from an early period, anda 
coin dated 935 from its mint is in the British Museum. 

+ In the Guildhall may be seen cannon and armour used in the battle 
of Worcester, and the ‘‘ Illustrated Midland News” tells us that ‘Mr. 
R. Woof, the Town Clerk of Worcester, has done a service to the State 
in the publication of a little work entitled ‘The Personal Expenses of 
Charles 11 in the City of Worcester, 1651.’ These accounts, Mr. Woof 
explains, ‘are comprised in a series of foolscap folio volumes, com- 
mencing with the year 1540, from which time they are complete, with the 
exception of the twenty-two years from 1600 to 1623, and they exhibit the 
whole revenue and expenditure of The Faithful City, as annually audited 
by the proper civic authorities. These ancient tomes throw much light 
upon historic events.” In another series of records, called ‘‘ Chamber 
Orders,” possessed by the Corporation of Worcester, entries occur which 
relate to the stirring period of the battle of Worcester. Mr. Woof gives 
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it as ‘‘seated almost in the middle of the kingdom, 
and in as fruitful a country as any part of it; a good 
city, served by the noble river of Severn from all the 
adjacent counties.” And this description will do for 
itnow. The cathedral, the churches—one of which, 
St. Andrew’s, has a very remarkable spire, rivalling 
that of Salisbury in beauty, which was the work of 
a common stonemason—the Guildhall, and the city 
and county prison, are the principal public buildings. 

The Cathedral, which is the second cathedral of 
Worcester—the first, erected in the seventh century, 
having been superseded by the present, which was 
built in the tenth—is the principal feature of the city. 
It is a noble specimen of Gothic simplicity, lofty, 
light, and spacious, and contains the tomb of King 
John, that of Prince Arthur (in whom the union of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster was represented), 
and numerous old and curious monuments; and it 
is linked with the memory of Latimer, “ the 
true apostle of the English nation.” Among the 
other bishops we have Oswald, who erected, and 
Wulstan, who repaired and enlarged it; Blois, who 
built the nave; St. Dunstan, who maintained (as the 
legend says) a hot contest with Satan; Living, the 
friend and counsellor of Canute; Cantilupe, who 
resisted Popish taxation with the ery, ‘‘ Before the 
Church shall be subject to such unjust spoil, I will 
lose my life at the gallows;’ Hooper, who was 
martyred at Gloucester ; Stillingfleet, that ‘learned 
and knightly combatant,” whom Tillotson calls 


“the glory of our church ;”’ Hough, famous for his 
heroic defence of Magdalen against the arbitrary 
mandates of James u (and who has a beautiful 
monument, the work of Roubiliac) ; Carpenter, Pro- 
vost of Oriel, and friend of Canynge, the celebrated 


Bristol merchant; and Hurd, the eminent philolo- 
gist. The present bishop is Dr. Henry Philpott, 
who lives at Hartlebury Castle, near Kidderminster, 
which has for the last 600 years been the official palace. 
Among the Deans may be mentioned the excellent 
and learned Hall (afterwards Bishop of Exeter), 
‘the Christian Seneca ;”” Hickes, another great phi- 
lologist; and Hook, distinguished as a polemic, the 
father, too, of the present Dean of Chichester. To 
this list of celebrities may now be added the Rev. W. 
H. Haveygal, the Honorary Canon of this cathedral, 
who was one of the first authorities in sacred musie, 
and one of the best musical composers of his age.* 
He practised musical composition when illness pre- 
vented him from attending to work more directly 
pastoral. Dr. Miller, the well-known Vicar of Green- 
wich, has lately been appointed Honorary Canon of 
Worcester. 

How sublimely the cathedral stands before us in 
its silent majesty and repose, enshrining the history 
of the past, and the dust of departed greatness—of 
him (among others) from whom our forefathers 
wrested their famous Magna Charta, the basis and 
bulwark of our liberties. Strange yet meet it is that 
the very city which has so often bled and suffered in 





some curious and valuable information concerning the famous battle, 
the position of the contending armies, and the course of the fighting. 
Students of history, and especially of Midland history, will thank Mr. 
Woof for his valuable brochure. 

*. This eminent composer, and great authority on ecclesiastical music, 
was invited to fill the Professorial Chair of Music at Oxford, but that high 
honour was declined, in order that he might devote himself more fully to 
the duties of an ambassador of Christ. It was only when laid by through 
illness from direct ministerial work, that he allowed himself the enjoy- 
meat of musical research and composition, restoring to the Church the 
treasures of her best age of psalmody, clothing them in harmonies at 
once solid and ricl’; and representing in his own new tunes the sobriety 
and grandeur of the old school, combined with the fervour and sweet- 
ness which characterised his own inspirations, 
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the royal cause should enshrine the dust of him who 
yielded to his subjects that which is our surest pro- 
tection against the abuse of royal power ! 

The appearance of the cathedral within accords 
with its aspect without, being light, grand, and 
spacious. ‘The nave is divided from the aisles by 
clustered columns and pointed arches. The clustered 
pillars of the choir are very beautiful. The building 
has been some years underrepair. In 1864 a public 
meeting was called by Lord Lyttelton (Lord-Jieu- 
tenant of the county), with a view to its restoration,* 
and upwards of £17,000 raised for the purpose. By 
1867 this was spent, and, as much remained to 
be done, another public meeting was summoned by 
the same authority, and about £4,600 subscribed. 
In 1870 this also was exhausted, and an urgent 
appeal being issued by Lord Lyttelton and Sir John 
Pakington, £16,000 was raised (including a donation 
of £5,000 from the Earl of Dudley, and £2,000 from 
the Dean and Chapter), being about the sum required 
by Mr. Scott to finish the interior (the exterior having 
been well restored). It is expected that the restora- 
tion will be completed early in 1873. The daily 
morning and evening services are held in the nave 
of the cathedral, the choir being under repair. 
Those on Sundays are well attended, especially in the 
afternoon, when congregations of from 800 to 1,000 
assemble. The use of the chapter-house is frequently 
given for public meetings for charitable purposes. 
The cathedral library is extensive and valuable; 
it is accessible to any one who applies for an order, 
and books are lent out under certain restrictions. 
A curious story is told of a famous statue of the 
Virgin formerly in this cathedral, which was stripped 
of its trappings by Cromwell’s order, and found to be 
no Virgin at all, but the statue of a deceased bishop! 
Among the monuments is one to the memory of Anne, 
sister of Bishop Ken, and wife of Izaak Walton, who 
is believed to have written the inscription. Itis said 
that the ancient north doors, which were removed in 
1820, were covered with the skin of a man who stole 
the sanctus bell from the high altar, and was flayed 
alive for this sacrilege. 

The cathedral crypt is one of the oldest and most 
interesting in England. The roof of the cathedral, 
too, is interesting; thence the royal Charles saw 
Cromwell’s advance, and descended to meet him. 
The battle (‘‘ a stiff business,” said Oliver) followed ; 
Charles was beaten ; thousands, including many of the 
nobility, were slain ; seven thousand Royalists were 
taken prisoners ; and the King but narrowly escaped. 
This victory Cromwell called his ‘‘ crowning mercy” 
—it speedily made him Protector. The neighbour- 
hood of Worcester is full of romantic interest in con- 
nection with the royal fugitive. 

The tower and bells of the cathedral, and the new 
clock, are now almost complete; and both clock and 
bells are said to be the finest in the kingdom. There 
are fourteen bells, the largest weighing four and a 
half tons, and, when completed, they will play 
twenty-eight tunes by the patent carillon machinery. 

The three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester have long been accustomed to meet 
periodically in this cathedral. These meetings are 
among the most ancient musical gatherings in 
England. They have been regularly carried on for 
the last 150 years; they have done much for the pro- 





* It is but justice to the Dean and Chapter to state that previous to 
this a great deal had been done by them, with the aid of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, 
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ess of musical art, and all the other provincial 
meetings have been derived from them. And in this 
connection we cannot forget that to a native of Wor- 
cester, Mr. John Hullah, the author of many well- 
known works on the science and practice of music, 
we are principally indebted for its diffusion among 
the people. 

The Cathedral School, founded by Henry vu, is 
held in the refectory of the great Benedictine monas- 
tery attached to the cathedral, a superb thirteenth- 
century hall, about two-thirds the size of Westminster 
Hall. Few scholars in England have a schoolroom 
at all like it. And the school is an instance almost 
as rare as it is admirable of a really useful endow- 
ment, which has put within the reach of the com- 
mercial class an education better than any they would 
or could have purchased for themselves. 

In Edgar’s Tower, which stands near the cathedral, 
and is ali that remains of the ancient castle, some 
very old manuscripts of the priory and convent, to- 
gether with the marriage bond of Shakespeare and 
the autograph of Thomas Lacy (the original of 
“Justice Shallow”’) are preserved. The castle itself 
was doubtless the seat of the Saxon Viceroys; many 
a fierce conflict took place there; and there our 
sovereigns have held their courts, and sought refuge 
in times of civil commotion. 

There are about fifteen churches and ten chapels 
in Worcester. As becomes a cathedral city, it is 


noted for its charitable institutions. 

One of its most interesting institutions is the Pro- 
prietary College for the Blind Sons of Gentlemen. 
The college is situated in spacious and safe grounds, 
and contains a fine medieval hall; a library with a 
rare and valuable collection of books in embossed type, 
and complete apparatus for the education of the blind. 


An interesting quarterly shilling magazine, ‘‘ The 
Venture,” is associated with this institution, being 
edited by the masters, and written almost entirely by 
the pupils. Its special mission is to advocate the 
wants and interests of the blind, to present a quarterly 
digest of all the most recent facts concerning them, 
and to afford them a field for the exercise of their 
literary ability. In this city is located also the 
arg for Providing Cheap Literature for the 
lind. 

A new Benedictine abbey church has just been 
erected by the Roman Catholics at Stanbrook, and is 
only a first instalment of the new buildings which we 
are told are intended when finished to accommodate 
100 religieuses, with apartments for the same number 
of young ladies, who will receive their education in 
this new establishment under the direction of the 
nuns. The interior of the new edifice contains every 
feature of a monastic church of the middle ages. 

A very extraordinary speculative mechanical in- 
ventor is associated, by title, with this ancient city— 
the Marquis of Worcester, who lived in the time of 
Charles the First. Among his inventions and ideas 
(which were not all worked out) were calculating 
machines, flying machines, telegraphs, torpedoes, 
ships to resist explosive projectiles, an engine to 
raise ships for repair, a way to move a boat against 
wind and tide, a steam engine, a plan for fixing 
shifting sands, a watch that wanted no winding, a 
key to fasten all the drawers of a cabinet at once, a 
pistol to fire a dozen times with one loading, a ladder 
which might be carried in the pocket and fastened 
at a height of one hundred feet, an apparatus for 
lighting up fire and candle at any hour of the night, 
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a velocipede, etc., ete. The famous necromancer and 
alchemist, Edward Kelley, was born here in 1555. 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, statesman and poet, was 
taken prisoner by Cromwell at the battle of Wor- 
cester. He was husband of Lady Ann Harrison 
Fanshawe, herself both a literary lady and a heroine, 
whose ‘‘ Memoirs”’ have been thought worthy to take 
a place by the side of those of Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
who, when a vessel in which she was proceeding from 
Ireland to Spain was attacked, put on men’s clothes 
and fought with the sailors. Lord Somers, too, one 
of the most illustrious characters of English political 
history, was a native of Worcester. A remarkable 
series of volumes, known as the ‘‘ Somers’ Tracts,” 
are associated with his name. Worcester has its poet 
also, and he, moreover, a physician, Dr. John Nott, 
an elegant writer, oriental scholar, and translator ; 
the editor, too, of a new edition of “ The Gull’s Horn 
Book,” a curious old work from which Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have drawn largely in his descriptions 
of London life in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.” Dr. 
James Johnstone, of Worcester (father of Dr. John 
Johnstone, of whom we have already spoken at 
Birmingham), was a medical writer of high repute, 
famous for his successful treatment of malignant 
fever. Dr. John Wall, of Worcester, an eminent 
physician, chemist, painter, and philanthropist, first 
made known the virtues of the Malvern waters, and 
contributed to establish the Worcester Royal Porce- 
lain Manufactory. And among other celebrities I 
may mention Mrs. Sherwood, the well-known popular 
writer of juvenile and serious fiction, who was born 
at Worcester in 1775. 

Worcestershire is well known as an agricultural 
county, famous for its fertility, well watered, though 
the rainfall is small (indeed, almost the minimum of 
England), finely timbered, especially with fruit trees, 
and particularly famous for its pears. It abounds 
with elms, which, indeed, are so numerous that this 
tree has been called ‘‘ the weed of Worcestershire.” 
It is but a little way from the city to the Malvern 
Hills, now so much resorted to for health and recrea- 
tion, affording a salubrious climate, beautiful and 
extensive views into Wales and the adjoining counties, 
mineral springs, much society, and fields of endless 
interest for the archeologist, the botanist, and the 
geologist. 

But let us visit the leading manufactories of the 
city of Worcester. 

We had come to Worcester specially to see the 
Porcelain Works, for which this city is famous, and 
which are an honour to the nation. They were 
founded in 1751, for the production of ware in imita- 
tion of the beautiful porcelain—the true ‘‘ China ”’-— 
of the Chinese, in which object great success was 
obtained,* as specimens still existing testify. About 
1756 came the invention of Transfer Printing, which 
was first successfully employed on porcelain at 
Worcester, did almost as much for British pottery as 
the art of printing has done for literature, and ex- 
tended the demand for our fine earthenware more 
than any after-discovery. Very beautiful imitations 
of old and famous porcelain were by-and-by pro- 
duced—the King visited the works, and gave them 
his special patronage and the title of Royal—fashion 


* As regards profit and loss, however, the results were largely varied, 
and the concern has passed through the hands of a succession of pro- 
prietors. It isnow the property of a company, by whom the works have 
been greatly extended, several acres of land, and one side of the street 
below, and adjoining the original works, purchased, and extensive 
ranges of houses, workshops, etc., erected. 
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and fame followed—a School of Art was established, 
and improvement after improvement won increasing 
admiration and brought orders from our royal 
family and aristocracy, and from many foreign 
princes; till now original more than imitative 
excellence is successfully aimed at, and while the 
ceramic productions of England have risen to a 
position of the highest importance among our national 
manufactures, it is said that there is not a noble 
family in the realm, nor one of any wealth or emi- 
nence, without a service of Worcester porcelain. 

We were conducted over the establishment, and 
were shown first of all the very unpromising 
materials—bone, flint, Swedish felspar, Cornish 
stone, and clays* in variety—all in their rough 
state, from which the porcelain is made; then, the 
grinding of these, in water, into powder, the straining 
of the creamy fluid thus produced through fine silk 
lawn sieves, its passage through troughs in which 
magnets are suspended to collect any particles of iron 
(which if not removed would discolour the china), 
and its final lodgment in compartments lined with 
calico bags through which the moisture is forced by 
hydraulic pressure, till a beautifully soft, plastic, 
and homogenous substance is produced. This we saw 
carried to the potter, who with marvellous ease and 
rapidity shapes it on his wheel—the wheel, with 
little difference, of the earliest ages—into various 
forms, which were carried away to be completed. We 
were then taken to the modellers’ room, where the 
jirst artists are employed in designing the moulds in 
which the more elaborate forms are cast cr pressed 
to shape in their several parts. We were next shown 
the kilns, in which, after being gradually dried in 
heated air, the articles thus prepared are subjected to 
an intense heat for from forty to fifty hours—then the 
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glazing, a subsequent process in which they are a 
second time baked (who can see it, and not think of 
Palissy the Potter, and his unyielding struggles to 
discover the glaze; and of Wedgwood, and his labours 
and researches ?); and, finally, the painting, gilding, 


enamel-kilning, and burnishing. ‘The painting is a 
most interesting process, resembling in many respects 
painting on ivory or paper; the artists—animal, 
landscape, and flower painters—possess masterly 
abilities. The colours are all glass stained with 
various oxides, and ground up in spirits of turpen- 
tine. The gold, which is perfectly pure, is made 
into an amalgam by mixture with mercury, and 
ground in spirits of turpentine and some essential 
oils, with a little soft glass flux to fasten it on the 
glaze; and after passing through the kiln, is burn- 
ished by women with a polished stone—cornelian, 
bloodstone, or agate—in different forms. Of late years 
the.art of enamelled painting, in the manner of the 
Limoges enamels, has been revived at these works, 
where also a new kind of ware, the Raffaelesque— 
a sort of refined majolica on a parian body—has 
been brought out; while busts and other works in 
parian have been largely produced. Throughout the 
manufacture, from first to last, great skill and care 
are demanded. The production of a large variety of 
services, ‘‘ hard glazed ” earthenware, etc., for daily 
use, has also been added to the business; so that 





* It was a matter of surprise and admiration to the French at the 
Yaris Exhibition that the English earthenware and china, beautiful 
almost as that of Sevres, could be offered at so low a price, and they gave 
a practical proof of their approbation by buying it in large quantities. 
One reason of its comparative cheapness was shown in the samples of 
the Kaolin or china clay of Cornwall, which costs in Staffordshire but 
one half the price of the clay used for the same purpose in France. 
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while in the decorative department the goods range 
from a 500-guinea vase to a sixpenny cottage orna- 
ment, they at the same time range in the “ services” 
department from a ten-guinea plate to a threepenny 
one, or a common white basin, and compete in the 
useful with the Staffordshire potteries. The number 
of hands employed is nearly five hundred, and the 
consumption of coal one hundred tons weekly. 

An elegant and interesting book, entitled “A 
Century of Potting in the City of Worcester,” has been 
written respecting this establishment by Mr. R. W. 
Binns, one of the proprietors of these works (who 
has also been the art director since 1852). In this 
volume Mr. Binns gives particulars of ‘‘ services” 
manufactured for royal personages, etc. Of one 
service ordered by the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, we are told that ‘‘on each piece was to be 
faithfully delineated views of the several noble man- 
sions and principal towns visited during his tour 
through the United Kingdom. Twelve months were 
allowed to collect the most accurate representations 
of these places; and so anxious was the duke to have 
them perfectly correct, that when printed views were 
not to be obtained sufficiently descriptive, artists of 
the first eminence were to be sent to sketch the 
scenes from nature in the particular point of view 
from which he wished them taken.”” Two services 
were made for the East India Company in 1818; a 
‘dress’? service, which cost £2,170 15s.; and a 
service for general use, £2,019 9s.; also a break- 
fast, dinner, and dessert ‘‘ harlequin”’ service, and 
‘‘ornaments”’ for the Prince Regent, which cost 
£4,047 19s., ete. The dessert service made for 
Queen Victoria, which was displayed in a special 
glass case erected in the great nave of the Exhibition 
building at South Kensington, was of the finest 
porcelain, decorated in turquoise and gold. The 
borders of the plates and other pieces were per- 
forated at given points in the circumference, the 
ornamented gold scroll-work running very charmingly 
into the lines of the perforations, thus bordering 
them and a panelled space in which the turquoise 
ground appears in the intervals. In these spaces 
are painted a great variety of devices, emblems, 
allegorical figures, and prettily designed snatches of 
ornament in white raised enamel, somewhat in the 
manner of the Limoges revivals. Not one of these 
subjects is repeated throughout the whole service 
that we can discover. In each there is some new 
arrangement of the parts, even though the subject 
or theme be the same. In the centre of each plate 
and plateau the royal monogram in gold, surmounted 
by the crown, is used as a decoration upon the pure 
white of the porcelain. The chief and sub-centre 
pieces are decorated with figures, charmingly mo- 
delled, and produced in ‘Imitation Ivory.” 

Many interesting patterns, old and new, are to be 
seen in the show-room. Mr. Binns has collected a 
valuable cabinet of specimens illustrative of the 
history of Pottery in Worcester, which would seem to 
have had potteries from ancient times, and can boast 
of relics of the Celtic, Roman, and medieval periods, 
in the possession of which, together with the choicest 
modern, it stands almost alone among English cities. 
Within the last few weeks the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Works have been visited by the Burmese 
Ambassador and suite. At the moment of our going 
to press all the energies of the establishment are 
engaged in the production of the new Japanese 
patterns. 
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Puthng the Dandelion. 


Here amid nettles, grass, and dock, 
The dandelion grows ; 
Puff, puff, puff—it is three o’clock, 
As everybody knows. 
The solemn bells from the old church tower 
Chimed seven, long ago; 
But the dandelion tells the hour, 
If you purse your lips and blow. 


Puff, puff, puff—see, the white down flies 
Like feathers small and fair ; 

Away, away through the golden skies, 
To fall, we know not where! 





Over the fields where the meadow-sweet 
Scents every roving breeze ; 

Over the slopes where the lambkins bleat, 
And the soft wind sways the trees. 


Ah, little children, words, like seeds, 
Drift through the silent air, 

And bring forth good or evil deeds, 
We know not when or where. 

Puff, puff, puff—by the lightest breath 
Some mighty thought is stirred, 

And the awful powers of life and death 


May lie in a tiny word. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 








ON FRIENDSHIPS. 


BY EDWARD WHATELY, M.A. 


ONCE heard it remarked that great men seemed to 
be the only persons who possessed friends —that 
little people apparently, had none. This of course was 
a loose way of speaking, and not intended to be taken 
literally ; but viewed in this manner, we should say 
that it perhaps contained a germ of truth ; and yet it 
is at variance with the proverb (which I believe also 
to contain some truth), which says that it is the mis- 
fortune of greatness to have no friends. The real 
truth of the matter is this—the friendships of great 
men are, generally speaking, stronger, and more de- 
serving of the name of friendship, than the intimacies 
formed by those who are inferior to them cither in 
station or in intellect. In the latter case, this is owing 
to the fact that the master spirits of the age possess 
stronger and deeper natures than others, and conse- 
quently their friendships are proportionably strong 
and deep. In the next place (and this applies to 
a greatness of every kind, whether of station or of 
mind), where a man’s friendships are few in number, 
they are for this reason more likely to be strong 
and abiding. And eertainly it is the property of 
greatness to attract, comparatively speaking, few 
friends. 

Great men live in a different sphere from the rest 
of the world, and owing to this difference, as well as 
to the height of their position, are less approachable 
by mankind in general, and less able themselves to 
approach others. But this is a subject which, 
though it involves a matter of fact, must depend 
more upon theory and less wpon experience than 
others of a similar kind, and for this obvious 
reason, that since the friendships of great men are 
recorded and remembered, while those of ordinary 
mortals aro forgotten, a mere appeal to the facts 
relative to this subject which come within our notice 
might mislead us. 

If the friendships of great men are few in num- 
ber, this is owing principally to the causes which 
I have already mentioned, and certainly not to the 
fact that such men have no desire for friendship; the 
strength of their friendships and the circumstances 
under which they were made, precludes such a notion. 

The greatest tyrants, those who seem to have pos- 
sessed the least sympathy with their fellow-creatures, 
have generally retained some favourite on whom, even 
at the risk of betrayal, they bestowed their un- 
bounded confidence: e.g., Tiberius and Sejanus, Nero 
and Tigellinus, with many others. 

Of course the favouritism of a great man is a poor 
specimen of friendship, and only just deserves the 
name ; still it may, perhaps, be the best substitute for 
genuine friendship which he can obtain. But such 
is not the case with the friendships of those whose 
superiority is owing to their mental calibre. Tho in- 
tercourse of such men approaches very often nearest 
to the beau ideal of friendship, and moreover is more 
durable. 

It would not be an uninteresting subject of inquiry 
to investigate the causes which have influenced emi- 
nent men in the choice of their friends. Sometimes 
the desire of sympathy on those points on which the 
world could not understand them, has led some of the 
master spirits of the age to cling together. At all 


events, whatever the cause may be, we have some 
instances of intimacies between 


notable eminent 








men. Among poets we may quote, in classical times, 
the friendship of Virgil and Horace; in later days 
of Pope and Swift; later still, of Shelley and Keats, 
Moore and Byron, of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey. Among philosophers, Dugald Stuart and 
Adam Smith, besides others of later date whom I 
shall not mention. Among eminent divines there 
are, strange to say, fewer instances of friendship than 
among other remarkable men. Perhaps this may be 
partly. accounted for by the fact that of all subjects 
theology is the greatest bone of contention ; there are 
few divines who agree entirely in opinion, and the 
clergy are perhaps more impatient of contradiction 
than other men. 

It would seem, however, as a general rule, in 
spite of many instances to the contrary, that intimate 
friendships between the great spirits of the day have 


not been so common as we should be naturally led to 


expect, which is the more remarkable from the fact 
that such persons are generally brought into contact 
with one another. One reason which counteracts 
friendship in these cases, may be a feeling of mutual 
jealousy, from which the greatest men are not neces- 
sarily exempt, and which people sometimes entertain 
even towards those who have attained distinction in 
a different walk of life from themselves ;_ besides 
which, much as great men like to be appreciated and 
understood by those around them, still, as such an 
appreciation is a tribute to their excellency which 
they may obtain from many who are not their friends, 
there are other requisites which influence them as 
much or more in their choice of intimates. Simple 
fidelity and devotion are the qualities which some 
persons are content with, and perhaps these were the 
recommendations which induced Johnson to make an 
intimate friend of a man like Boswell. He was flat- 
tered by his admiration for him and touched by his 
devotion. Inferior, however, as Boswell was to John- 
son, it would be unjust to say he could not understand 
that great man; he had, I think, intellect enough for 
that. But the secret of Johnson’s partiality to him 
may have been owing, in a great measure, to the fact 
that his (Johnson’s) vanity was flattered. In this, as 
in other cases, it will be found that a great man is 
most effectually gratified by that kind of abject 
homage which can be rendered only by one who is 
confessedly his inferior. Indeed, there are some men 
who, whether they be really great or not, are so great 
in their own eyes and so fond of taking the lead, 
that they will admit as intimates only those who are 
ready to submit themselves entirely to their guidance, 
and this may, to a certain degree, account for some of 
the extraordinary friendships which we occasionally 
see in the world. 

But there is yet another reason for the occurrence 
of such phenomena. It is very often (under Provi- 
dence) circumstances apparently accidental rather 
than the deliberate choice of the individual, that in 
the first instance lead to the formation of a friend- 
ship: e.g., either one of the parties has been the 
means of doing a service to the other, and thus 
linking them in fhe bonds of gratitude; or again, 
some person whom the other party would not 
originally have chosen for a friend, may never 
theless possess such qualities as would, under 
certain circumstances, enable him to render lip 
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ON FRIENDSHIPS. 


‘ust the kind of service, or afford just the kind of 
comfort, of which he stands most in need. Nowa 
man who is, comparatively speaking, an insignificant 
character, may thus be elevated by circumstances 
into a being of great importance, in respect of some 
particular individual who is in every point his 
superior ; like Jonah’s gourd, which under ordinary 
dreumstances was a worthless thing, but which 
seemed at the particular time it was raised up, to be 
exactly what the prophet most required. What I 
have just said will account for some of the intima- 
cies formed by the poet Cowper. Iam not, of course, 
speaking of all his friends, but of some among them 
with whom he could have possessed little in common, 
but who had the power and the will to afford him 
just what, during a long period of his life, he most 
yanted—sympathy and tender watchful care. 

But experience shows us that, even independent 
of circumstances, those characters which seem most 
to attract one another in the way of friendship are 
not such as a superficial observer would suppose a 
priori to possess any charm for one another, because 
perhaps they apparently have little in common. 
This is owing to the fact, that in friendship as well 
as in love men are very often attracted by attri- 
butes the opposite of their own. We find that 
what men especially require in a friend are quali- 
ties in which they feel’ themselves to be deficient. 
And naturally so, because one of the purposes for 
which friendship was given to us is to supply de- 
ficiencies, moral or intellectual, in our own charac- 
ter. Besides which, ene great use of friendship is 
to furnish us with a second self, and a man natu- 
rally does not care to find in that second self a 
mere reflection or photograph of the original one. 
Of course the difference must not be so wide as to 
destroy mutual sympathy—there should be enough 
reseblance to produce congeniality of mind. Now 
supposing that this latter condition is fulfilled, it 
will often be found that the one point in which two 
persons present a striking contrast, is just the point 
of attraction which leads them to seek each other’s 
society, and which cements friendship between them. 
And yet, strange to say, in respect of these very 
points of difference, there may exist on both sides a 
slight degree of contempt for the sentiments, habits, 
tastes, or opinions of the other party, which is not 
only felt but expressed. This contempt of course is 
slight ; it is only on the surface, and probably all the 
while there lies underneath a secret feeling ot re- 
spect or admiration for those very peculiarities 
which are made the subject of banter between the 
two friends. For example, a practical matter-of- 
fact man sometimes likes one who is something of 
avisionary ; a man of subjective mind will occasion- 
ally seek the society of one the turn of whose mind 
18 objective. 

Again, a man of the world sometimes likes the 
society of a recluse, and vice versa, as was the case 
with the poets Rogers and Wordsworth. But inde- 
pendently of this attraction which men sometimes 
feel towards their opposites, it should be remem- 
bered that what a man expects or looks for in a 
single friend is not a union of such qualities as will 
meet all the requirements of his nature—e.g., a great 
man chooses sometimes for his humbler friends those 
persons who are best adapted to please his leisure 
hours, not those of whom he can make confidants. 
Such a friend was Horace to Meceenas, or Swift 
to Harley. Witness Swift’s description of his friend- 
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ship with the latter, in his imitations of Horace, 
where he says, 


‘* All that passes inter nos, 
Might be proclaimed at Charing Cross.” 


Confidence, however, is one of the objects for which 
friendship is sought, and is perhaps necessary for 
the perfection of a friendship; but it is not, as the 
above-mentioned instances show, absolutely indis- 
pensable. It will, however, be generally found 
that where there is no desire for confidence, there 
will be comparatively little craving for friendship ; 
and certainly, that kind of reserve which prevents « 
man from opening his mind to his fellow man, will 
to a great extent also prevent him from forming 
friendships in the proper sense of the word. For 
mere companionship cannot, strictly speaking, be 
termed friendship. Now there are two kinds of 
reserved persons. There are some who will open 
their hearts and minds to a certain extent to every 
one alike, but beyond that particular point they 
are not allowed to penetrate. Such persons have 
no real friends. Others, again, are very silent and 
reserved towards the greater portion of the world, 
but to the favoured few to whom they do open their 
minds, they open them entirely. Persons of this 
character make few friendships; but those which 
they do make are firm and abiding. Such was the 
disposition, and such consequently were the friend- 
ships, of William mr. 

Another point on which men differ, is in respect of 
the particular kind of persons to whom they can opeu 
their minds. Some men can do this much more 
to one of their own sex than to a woman; wiia 
others the reverse is the case. ‘Those who belong 
to the former class should be very careful, if they 
are married men, not to interfere with the right- 
ful privileges of a wife. To let a third party (even 
supposing him to be a man) take the precedence 
of her in confidence and friendship is one species 
(though not of course the worst) of infidelity. But 
to return to what I was before saying, this sort 
of craving for male friendship is beautifully illus- 
trated in the affection of David for Jonathan, which 
he says was passing the love of women. I sup- 
pose, however, that there are few friends, if any, 
to whom a man can open his mind on every 
point, and very few who can sympathise with him 
in all his feelings, tastes, ete. And, moreover, those 
who are most sympathetic may not always be the 
safest confidants; and, on the other hand, we cannot 
always rely on the sympathy of those friends who 
are in other respects to be most relied on. Some 
friends will take the opportunity of our being 
in suffering, to administer wholesome advice, like 
Job’s friends. In short, friendship is subject to all 
the imperfections, both positive and negative, which 
have attached themselves to everything in this world 
since the fall. It is perhaps well that such is the 
case, for considering our natural proneness to wor- 
ship the creature rather than the Creator, imperfec- 
tion in the objects of our affections is required as an 
antidote against idolatry. 1t van indeed barely 
effect this object, but still it is a check to this spirit 
of inordinate affection, and a check, moreover, which 
meets us at every turn, for the goods we seek in 
this world generally come to us through different 
channels ; and this is why most men’s natures require 
more friends than one. But in this, as in other cases, 
there is something unsatisfactory in receiving bless- 
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ings in such a manner—we wish them all to flow from 
the same source; but here, again, we may see that 
this very feeling of dissatisfaction is salutary, inas- 
much as it may have the effect of leading us to set 
our affections less on earthly things, and cause us 
to feel that the true gratification of our wants can 
be found only in God, as revealed in Christ. In Him 
(so far forth as we recognise Him by faith) we find 
the true friend, who can sympathise with every feel- 
ing in our nature, and fulfil all the requirements of 
friendship. We may be the more sure of this, because 
we have his own words for it: ‘‘Ye are my friends 
if,” ete. And that he himself was not unsusceptible 
of friendship we know from his history, for besides 
his general love to all mankind, and to his apostles 
in particular, he seemed especially to have loved 
St. John among men, and Martha and Mary among 
women. 

There is one other point, too, in which our Saviour’s 
friendship may be implicitly relied on, namely, in its 
constancy. Earthly friendships, however satisfactory 
in other points they may be, are more or less liable 
to dissolution. 

It would be an interesting though a painful sub- 
ject of inquiry to investigate the causes which have 
led to the dissolution of friendships. In the case of 
early intimacies the cause generally is that such 
intimacies are like the seed sown on stony ground, 
they may be strong and ardent while they last, but 
they have no root, because the tastes and habits of 
the parties are not fully formed; and consequently 
when they go forth into active life, their objects of 
interest, their opinions, the parties they espouse, 
whether in politics or religion, being different, the 
ties of sympathy which formerly bound them to- 
gether are loosened, and the friendship drops by 
mutual consent. But sometimes it happens in such 
cases that an intimacy merely dies a natural death, 
those who have heen companions in youth, at school, or 
at college, go forth into their several professions, are 
separated from one another by distance as well as by 
difference of occupation, and thus their friendship 
is gradually dissolved. But the friendships which 
are formed later in life, or which have continued up 
to that period, are generally of a more solid and 
durable character ; consequently if these are dissolved, 
their dissolution involves a more painful and violent 
process. Unfortunately, many instances of such rup- 
tures may be found in the lives of eminent historical 
characters. But without further investigation, our 
experience might, I think, convince us of one fact, #.¢., 
that the quarrels which take place before friendship 
has thoroughly commenced may often be made up, and 
have sometimes even been instrumental in producing 
subsequent friendship. Yet when a friendship has 
once been thoroughly formed, it never recovers the 
effects of a serious and decided quarrel. Such a 
quarrel is sometimes superficially healed over, but its 
effects remain, and the intercourse (even supposing it 
to survive) loses its warmth and strength and the 
entire mutual confidence which accompanied it, and 
ceases to be a source of pleasure. There is (in spite, 
perhaps, of strong efforts to stifle it) a painful con- 
sciousness of this on both sides. It may seem strange 
to say that true friendship should ever thus die, 
more especially as Solomon says, ‘‘love is strong as 
death.” But then it must be remembered that love 
is often accompanied by jealousy which is cruel (7.¢., 
violent) as the grave, and thus it may happen that 
the very strength of that love which cemented a 
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friendship, is either instrumental in its dissolution, 
or renders the breach when once made, impossible to 
heal. 

As regards the causes which lead to such rup. 
tures, one of these—and that not an uncommon one— 
is that either party presumes too much on the friend. 
ship of the other—lays too heavy a tax upon it, 
This was what led to the dissolution of the friendship 
of Voltaire and Frederick the Great, of Queen Anne 
and the Duchess of Marlborough. People sometimes 
seem to think that because a friend will submit to a 
great deal, and make many concessions, there jis 
therefore no limit to what he will endure and what 
he will concede, which is a great mistake. More- 
over, it is perhaps in those very cases where there 
has been the greatest previous forbearance, that the 
breach when once made is most difficult to repair, 
In the matter of fault-finding and giving advice, 
which is considered the privilege of friendship, this 
fact should be borne in mind. It is indeed one of 
the advantages of friendship that it enables a man to 
hear of faults or errors which those who are not his 
friends will mention only behind his back. But fault. 
finding, ike most other good things, may be carried 
to excess. Besides which, however salutary it may 
be, there is no use in forcing on a man medicine 
which his stomach rejects. Thus, in dealing with 
friends, as well as with mankind in general, a certain 
degree of tact, and management, and forbearance is 
necessary. And even in spite of all these it will 
sometimes be found that friendship is subject to the 
same conditions as every other blessing which this 
world affords. It is imperfect, and consequently may 
be turned into a curse, not only by mismanagement 
or wrong conduct on our part, but by our expecting 
too much from it, and staking our whole happiness 
upon it. ‘‘Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils.” 





REVOLUTION AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 
VI. 


Ir will be observed, that during the whole of this 
period of anarchy and strife, the people belong- 
ing to the industrial classes in Japan, had no voice 
in the revolution. Not only were all the skilled 
workmen considered as nonentities in the body politic, 
but their masters, and all that array of traders who 
go to make up the links of commerce, were deemed as 
far beneath the “vulgar,” as they were considered 
below the ‘‘noble.” Yet, according to the Japanese 
classification of industrial pursuits, which is after the 
model of the Chinese, agriculturists rank next to the 
privileged classes, and highest in the scale of labour, 
while the trader or merchant is the lowest of all, 
even below the meanest artisan. Hence has arisen 
that contempt for foreign merchants located at the 
treaty ports by the Japanese authorities, and the re- 
strictions of the late government on the commerce 
carried on by them with the native traders. Hitherto 
it has been a well-grounded complaint of the British 
merchants at Yokohama, that our ministers, Sit 
Rutherford Alcock and Sir Harry Parkes, have not 
used their influence sufficiently with the native 
authorities to impress upon them the position they 
hold in their native country in relation to mechanics 
and agricultural labourers. Whether they are con- 
verts to the modern doctrine of the supremacy of 
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labour over capital does not appear in their cautiously- 
framed despatches on the question ; but as far as can 
be ascertained through the Japanese sources these 
ministers and the members of the legations were 
more inclined to lead the Japanese to infer that they 
agreed with their classification of merchants among 
the o¢ pollor, than with the custom that prevails in 
England. At the same time our diplomatists, with the 
naval and military commanders, not only enjoyed the 
privileges of their rank according to Japanese 
etiquette, as observed on the occasion of the audience 
with the mikado, but they obtained the substantial 
profits arising through the exchange between foreign 
and native metallic currency of as much as thirty per 
cent. in their favour over that of the merchant, with 
the right of exchanging a certain sum daily, by 
which most of the foreign officials doubled their 
legitimate salaries. 

Although these anomalous relations—looking at 
them from a western point of view—have been con- 
siderably modified through the events of the revolu- 
tion, still the old leaven exists, to the detriment of the 
foreign merchants who risk their capital, and some- 
times their lives, in opening up the treaty ports to pro- 
fitable commerce. The subject generally will be, per- 
haps, better understood by a perusal of the following 
remarks from the ‘Japan Times,” in commenting 
upon the manifesto of the mikado:—‘‘The phrase 
we have italicised in the second clause of these reso- 
lutions—‘ of noble and vulgar’—is remarkable, as by 
no means expressive to a Japanese of the same idea 
which it suggests to a Kuropean. The Japanese 
‘vulgar’ is not our mob, nor does it include even the 
bulk of the population of the country. Agricul- 
turists, artisans, merchants, are all below the ‘ vul- 
gar’ in Japan, and so far below as to be beneath 
mention or consideration. The ‘vulgar’ are the 
rank and file of the samurai class, the most numerous 
of the four privileged classes of Japanese society ; 
the others being in order as we name them,—tillers 
of the soil and miners, who raise the produce of the 
earth and are held to be the original creators of 
wealth ; artisans who manufacture the raw materials 
into clothing, arms, houses, and furniture; and, 
lastly, merchants, the brokers between the producer 
and the consumer, whose toil is lightest, and whose 
profits are a mere increase upon cost. The ‘dignity 
of labour’ has never been so clearly recognised in a 
so-called civilised country, as in this classification of 
the people of the semi-savage Nip-pon. After the 
god-descended samurai, the Adam who delves is the 
gentleman in Japan. The samurai has yet to learn 
that he is a less useful member of the body politic 
than even the despised merchant, but a great revul- 
sion of feeling, a complete revolution of thought, 
must take place before this idea can be even preached 
among such a people. It has always appeared to us 
a principal part of our mission here to elevate the 
status of the merchant by showing them how we re- 
gard him amongst us. Capital has its dignity as 
well as labour; and it has always, too, been the 
greatest mistake made by the successive representa- 
tives of Great Britain that they have done nothing to 
advance this truth among the official classes of 
the Japanese. On the contrary, on more than one 


occasion, they have studied to depreciate the import- 
ance of the trading class, by permitting themselves 
to malign us to the authorities, and have never taken 
the opportunities which have offered of showing in 
what position we really stand in our own country.” 
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As already observed, the revolution has effected an 
important alteration in the exchange of foreign 
specie for native currency, which rescinds virtually the 
privileges of our officials, and places the merchant on 
a par, financially speaking, with the diplomatist. 
The following is the official notification bearing on this 
vexed question :—‘‘ Arrangements having been made 
for the exchange of boos (native coins) against dollars 
(Mexican) at the rate of two hundred and ninety- 
three (293) per hundred, exchange will be given to 
all foreigners on the morning of the ninth day inclu- 
sive from the day on which dollars are deposited at 
the Satbanshé. This arrangement will come into 
operation on the 27th July, 1868.” ‘To those un- 
acquainted with Japanese currency, it will be neces- 
sary to explain the relative value of the coinage 
alluded to, and the bankers’ rates of exchange. The 
boo, or more properly the zchiboo, is an oblong square 
silver coin, larger and heavier than our shilling by 
about a half more. In the Yokohama market-report 
the exchange of one hundred Mexican dollars for 
these was quoted on the 11th July, before the ap- 
pearance of the notification, at 240 to 242 ichiboos. 
Resolving this rate into British currency, valuing the 
dollar at 4s. 2d., the merchant paid in round numbers 
1s. 9d. for the only coin with which he was allowed 
to transact business with the natives. Previously the 
rates fluctuated, sometimes more, but more frequently 
less, and at one period they were quoted as low as. 
210, or nearly two shillings a-piece. Under the new 
arrangement he can now exchange his dollars for 
ichiboos at the reduced rate of 1s. 5d., which, m 
round numbers, is the value of the rate at 293 per 
hundred dollars. Now, during the last eight years, 
or two years after the Treaty of Yedo was made by 
Lord Elgin, not only did all the diplomatists of the 
foreign legations, and officers of the navy and army 
in Japanese waters, enjoy this high rate of exchange, 
but sometimes it rose above 300, so that they 
obtained the ichiboo for 1s. 4d., while the merchant: 
had to pay probably 1s. 10d. Moreover, each official 
or officer was allowed a daily exchange, or weekly, 
as the case might be, of so many dollars or hundred 
dollars according to his rank, of course, increasing 
from that of a lieutenant to an admiral, or a junior 
employé at the legations and consulates, to the 
ministers and consuls. As the scale was pretty 
liberal in the amounts allowed by the Japanese 
authorities, the foreign officials could not avail them- 
selves of the full privilege for their own purposes. 
and they were in the habit of disposing of the same at 
a certain market rate to the merchants. By this 
means they supplemented their pay so as in some 
instances to nearly double it, when there was a 
demand for ichiboos to purchase native produce. A 
good deal of scandal arose out of these transactions, of 
which the less said the better, even as regards our 
own Officials and officers, to say nothing of other foreign 
representatives and employés, who were not so 
scrupulous. But the most substantial benefit accru- 
ing from the disparity of exchange between the 
official and non-official foreigners went into the 
treasury of the ex-tycoon, whose government had 
supreme control over the native banks of exchange. 
While they lost nothing by allowing their foreign 
confréres this privilege, they pocketed every sixpence 
the foreign merchant paid between his rate of 
1s. 10d. and the government rate of 1s. 4d. per 
ichiboo. There was a cunning policy in doing this. 
On the one hand it was a sop to the ministers and 
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commanders of forces, not to look too minutely into 
the exchange question, or use their influence to re- 
duce that paid by the mercantile community. On 
the other hand, the sums accruing reached in time 
an amount so large that it was more than all the 
duties on foreign merchandise imported and native 
produce exported. With this surplus money the ex- 
tycoon strengthened his war material by importing 
guns, rifles, and steam vessels suitable for warlike 
operations or pleasure boats for himself and his col- 
leagues. In this manner it is said that his astute 


government kept up their army and navy chiefly at | 


the expense of the foreign traders, and the very 
dollars paid for their ships were the surplus obtained 
in exchange for ichiboos at the high rates. 

It may be observed here, that while the leading 
representatives of the treaty powers agreed to re- 
frain from interfering, by either diplomatic or de- 
monstrative means, with the progress of the revolu- 
tion, the French and American legations became 
involved in the fate of the ex-tycoon through certain 
transactions with him in clothing and arming his sea 
and land forces. M. Léon Roches, the French 
minister, some years prior to, and during the revo- 
lution, whenever he had an audience of the late 
tycoon, improved the occasion to urge on him the 
advantage of drilling his forces according to the 
tactics of his nation. These hints were accepted, 
and a large number of native troops were put through 
the manual and platoon exercises by French drill 
instructors, to the great satisfaction of the govern- 
ment. From drilling, these suggestions progressed 
to clothing the troops after the French uniform, and 
constructing magazines and arsenals for war mate- 
rial. To these the tycoon lent a willing ear; and 
there is reason to believe, that having such an oblig- 
ing ally to deal with, he saw the policy of following 
out his suggestions by substantial contracts with 
Frenchmen, in the expectation that the minister might 
prove an active ally in times of danger to his‘authority, 
which were then looming in the distance. Accord- 
ingly, the subordinates of the tycoon entered into 
contracts with the agents of the French minister for 
clothing his army, constructing an arsenal, docks, 
and other warlike buildings. ‘These contracts were 
in progress when the coup d’étdt at Kioto of January, 
1868, came, and, of course, put an end to their being 
carried out, as far as Yoshi-Hisa was concerned. 
When the fugitive tycoon reached the Bay of Osaka, 
he went on board the French frigate Dupletr—it is 
alleged, with a view of ascertaining whether his ally, 
who was interested in his retaining power, would aid 
him by his fleet in the emergency. On receiving 
information that he would remain neutral, the tycoon 
abandoned the place in despair, and, as we have 
seen, took refuge in Yedo. Not the least notable 
result of the revolution is the blow it has given to 
French influence in Japan, which was reaching a 
questionable degree; and the settlement of these 
unredeemed contracts may yet lead to fresh compli- 
cations. 

The other impolitic transactions alluded to, through 
the American legation, arose out of contracts entered 
into with certain agents recommended by the minister 
of the United States, to build ships of war for the 
late tycoon’s navy. As intelligence reached Japan 
of the progress of a vessel on the stocks at New 
York, the government transmitted large sums in 
specie, until they reached the high figure of six 
hundred thousand dollars—equivalent to a hundred 
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and twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. When 
the ship arrived for which this money was paid, the 
Japanese saw that they had been completely 
deceived, and that the vessel at the outside was not 
worth a third of that sum. Not satisfied with the 
explanations at the American embassy, they dis- 
patched a commission to Washington, who laid the 
whole case before the United States’ government, 
Evidently the manner in which the Japanese had 


| been imposed on was apparent to Mr. Seward, who 


arranged that the matter should be settled by taking 
the vessel back into the United States’ navy, and 
transferring the iron-clad frigate Stonewall Jackson 
to the Japanese, as a ship more suited for the 
original purpose. How the American Government 
were reimbursed the difference between the value of 
the two ships does not appear, as their prospect of 
getting the money from the delinquent agents was 
not very clear. Be that as it may, they fulfilled 
their engagement, and the Stonewall Jackson arrived 
in Yedo Bay during the latter part of April. At this 
time the culminating point of the revolution was over, 
and Yoshi-Hisa was a voluntary prisoner within the 
walls of his own castle. From its battlements ho may 
have seen the arrival of the foreign ‘‘ thunderer,” 
and no doubt wished she had come sooner, that by 
her formidable strength he could have overcome his 
enemies at Osaka, and retrieved his fallen fortunes. 
It was now too late; the mikado had issued his 
second decree restoring him to favour, and he could 
only look on the ship as the property of his sovereign. 
As there still appeared doubts of the successful party 
in the revolution to the mind of the American 
minister, General Van Valkenberg, he considered the 
question of ownership, in the unsettled state of the 
country, as not yet decided. Accordingly, he ordered 
the captain in charge of her to haul down the 
Japanese flag, with its emblem of the rising sun, and 
hoist the “stars and stripes.’ Under this flag she 
remained neutral, until the American minister, to- 
gether with his colleagues, notified the withdrawal of 
neutrality, when the vessel was handed over to the 
mikado’s government. 

Meanwhile, the northern daimios and their adhe- 
rents who refused to submit to the legitimate autho- 
rity of the mikado, gathered strength by setting up 
a high personage belonging to one of the royal 
families, named Mia Sama, as a rival monarch to 
whom they would pay allegiance. It is not very 
clear, however, whether this personage actually 
joined the ‘‘ rebels,” as they were called. Be that 
as it may, during September large bodies of them 
were observed advancing on Yedo from the north, it 
was supposed with the intention of starving out the 
mikado’s garrison at the approaching winter. In 
view of an attack, the mint and arsenal were trans- 
ported to Osaka, and large numbers of the inhabitants 
were sent into the southern provinces, such as traders, 
artisans, and labourers, while crowds of others left of 
their own accord. In the neighbourhood of the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama, one of these bands 
of insurgents appeared, well armed, with two field- 
pieces ; and it was reported that Aidzu, the daimio 
who commanded the whole force, intended to invest 
Yedo. As we have already mentioned, the circum- 
ference of that city equals London, and any attempt 
to invest it would prove a failure. Probably for that 
reason the project was abandoned, and the rebel 
army retired on the seaport of Nee-e-gata. It so 


happened at this time, that this was a new treaty 
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port, which the mikado’s government had declared 
would be immediately opened to foreign commerce. 
Under the circumstances, they issued a proclamation 
at Yokohama, protesting against foreigners, who 
persisted in going to the port, as they would not be 
answerable for life or property. In this the British 
minister coincided, but other envoys allowed their 
countrymen to traffic for the sake of early profits in 
trade. 

This harbour is on the west coast of the island of 
Nip-pon, upon the shores of the almost land-locked 
Sea of Japan. In its vicinity bands of insurgents 
kept the country in a state of anarchy, and a strong 
body of them were entrenched in the town. The 
nikado’s fleet of foreign war vessels proceeded to the 
port, and dislodged the enemy by bombarding their 
position. Unfortunately, shortly afterwards four of 
these ships were wrecked in the bay, causing a serious 
loss for the victory they had attained. ‘The fall of 
Nee-e-gata was followed up by the royal troops at- 
tacking the enemy in several other inland towns on 
the west coast, in which they succeeded in driving :t.e 
insurgents, with great loss, further north. However, 
they fought with sullen determination when attacked, 
although unable to assume the offensive. Among 
these engagements was an attack upon Wakamatz, 
the principal town belonging to the daimio Aidzu, 
who commanded the rebel force. After a hard fight 
it was captured, and proved to be a severe blow to 
the declining cause of the northerners, as it led to 
the submission of that noble himself to the mikado. 
Accordingly he abandoned the insurgent cause and 
proceeded to Yedo, where his sovereign had by that 
time taken up his temporary abode. At first a pro- 
clamation was issued condemning all the malcontents 
to death, but the policy of the new government was 
one of clemency, so his sentence was reduced to con- 
fiscation of all his lands and imprisonment for life. 
Adaimio of similar rank was sentenced alike, but 
eighteen of inferior grade lost only a greater or lesser 
portion of their revenues, with a change from fertile 
to unfertile lands. 

The visit of the mikado to the city of Yedo was the 
culminating point in the restoration of the sovereign 
power of his dynasty. In order to signalise the 
occasion with all the solemnity and prestige of his 
hereditary power, he changed the name of this great 
city, from its designation under the rule of the 
tycoons, to one more appropriate as a royal metro- 
polis, the terms of which are given in the following 
proclamation, published in the “Japan Gazette,” 
irom which it is translated:—‘‘ Being now esta- 
blished in my reign, and in the government over all 
a age of Japan, I have taken into consideration that 

edo is well adapted for the seat of government, in- 
asmuch as it is the greatest, the most populous, and 
the wealthiest city in the eastern empire. I there- 
fore decree that Yedo shall be the seat of my govern- 
ment, and the city shall henceforth be called 'Taukéi, 
or the eastern capital. This I do because I consider 
my whole empire as but one body, and therefore I 
am anxious to show no partiality to either of the 
eastern or western provinces. Let all my subjects be 
informed that such is my decree. Given in this 
month of the year Tatsu.” 

_The mikado entered the city in state on tho 26th 
November, when it was also open to foreigners, but 
under the restriction of civilians having a passport 
‘rom their respective consuls, which does not apply 
‘o officers in uniform—a restriction which the mer- 
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chants of Yokohama felt as derogatory to their posi- 
tion. Here his majesty the mikado, having attained 
his majority, resided in state during the remainder 
of the year that had witnessed the success of his 
cause, and the virtual overthrow of the tycoon and his 
adherents. 

Still there was a remnant of malcontents, who held 
out against the legitimate authority of their sovereign, 
with whom, we regret to state, were associated some 
desperate foreigners, who had deserted the naval and 
military services of their own nationality. Among 
these were eight French officers, and the insurgents 
were about four thousand strong. They sailed from 
the island of Nip-pon for Hakodadi, a treaty port in 
the northern isle of Yesso, in a Japanese corvette, 
Kayomar, twenty-five rifled guns; Aagle, eight guns; 
and four transports. The forees on board landed, 
and after several skirmishes fought their way through 
a heavy fall of snow to a strong battery called Kami. 
This battery was taken by storm, and an entrance 
into Hakodadi followed. The garrison of the mikado’s 
troops escaping, reached a steamer and sailed round 
to the other side of the island. 

Winter having set in with its usual rigour in these 
latitudes, the mikado’s government deemed it advis- 
able to postpone activo operations until the spring 
of 1869, when the whole naval strength and foreign- 
disciplined soldiery should be brought to bear upon 
the insurgents, who were determined men, headed by 
Enomoto, a brave and skilful Japanese daimio. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he would have held 
out against his sovereign but for the presence of these 
renegade French officers in his camp. They en- 
couraged him to resist, and taught his followers tho 
European art of war; and so great is the prestige of 
foreign skill in this respect that they deemed their 
position invulnerable. 

On the 12th April, the mikado’s fleet anchored in 
Miaco Bay, on its way to Awamori, which commands 
the fortification of Hakodadi. The insurgent squa- 
dron, under the direction, if not command, of French 
naval officers, being on the gut vive, made a bold at- 
tempt to surprise the fleet, and cut out the iron-clad 
frigate Stonewall Jackson. It is just possible that they 
might have succeeded in the attempt to board the ves- 
sel, but for an accident which happened to the Lagle, 
the insurgent steamer, making the attack. After re- 
connoitring for some time, and seeing that no prepa- 
rations were made to receive her, the commander 
ordered on a full head of steam, came straight into 
the harbour, and drove stem on to the ram, demo- 
lishing her own bows without injuring the iron sides 
of the Stonewall Jackson. An attempt was then made 
by the crew to board the ram, under cover of a heavy 
fire of musketry, but it was unsuccessful, every man 
who reached the deck being immediately cut down. 
Soon afterwards the Zagle steamed out of Miaco Bay 
in such a crippled condition as to render her unser- 
viceable for present action. 

From this daring attack upon the mikado’s fleet it 
was evident to the government that they had a skil- 
ful and desperate enemy to contend with. Accord- 
ingly reinforcements by sea and land were despatched 
to the scene of operations, so that an overwhelming 
force should effectually crush the rebellion. This 


delayed the final action until the middle of June, 
when Hakodadi and its fortified forts were re-cap- 
tured; but not without six days’ fighting, during 





which the besieged displayed great bravery, and only 
| succumbed to superior strength and numbers. 


The 
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day previous to the capture Enomoto offered to 
capitulate with his men upon certain terms, which were 
rejected by the mikado’scommander-in-chief; but they 
were leniently dealt with after being taken prisoners 
and disarmed. As each man gave up his weapons he 
wrote his name on a tally, which was tied to them, so 
that he might afterwards receive them if qualified to 
carry them in defence of his legitimate sovereign. 
They were chiefly young men, many of them lads of 
seventeen or eighteen. In action they were a motley 
ragged band, mostly clothed in English slops, such 
as prevail at the Minories. There was much sym- 
pathy for them among their victorious countrymen, 
and it transpired that during the previous night some 
of the mikado’s troops smuggled in supplies of rice, 
charcoal, water, and fish to the occupants of Fort 
Kamida, who were in a famishing condition. As 
to the Frenchmen taken prisoners, these were de- 
manded by the French minister in Japan from the 
mikado’s government, who handed them over on 
condition that they would be punished by their own 
authorities. It is reported that none of the eight 
officers of the French army and navy were killed or 
wounded in the engagements, as they considered 
‘‘discretion the better part of valour,” and kept 
themselves well out of harm’s way. 


VU urietics. 


THE Coontes or Mavritivs.—We have received from Bishop 
Ryan, and from other correspondents, protests against some of 
the statements’ in the paragraph on page 559 about the 
Mauritius. The writer was an army chaplain, formerly in the 
colony, and his paragraph professed to be founded on some 
recent communications. We are glad to find that his state- 
ments are exaggerated, and have pleasure in inserting a 
counter statement by one who is well known in the colony :— 

‘*T have the honour to be personally acquainted with many 
planters and magistrates of Mauritius, and with Sir Henry 
Barkly. I have been long a resident, and for several years 
I have been and still am a member of the Council of Govern- 
ment in that island. Let me add that I am not and never 
have been a planter, and that I have no personal interest 
whatever in the concerns of planters or in the coolie ques- 
tion. No systematic attempts to force coolies into re- 
engagement or to restrict their liberty have ever been 
made, or ever could have been made by the planters, 
seeing that all legislation on such matters has ever been 
entirely and solely in the hands of the Governor and Council. 
The Council is composed of nine official and twelve or 
thirteen non-official members. The official class have no per- 
sonal interests in the colony, and of the non-officials (I am 
writing without book, and from memory) five only are 
planters, and seven or eight are legal and commercial men. 
Restrictions have been placed on unengaged labourers to prevent 
vagabondage, which is unfortunately very common amongst 
the Indians, but such restrictions are by no means onerous, 
and whenever they have seemed to press hardly upon the 
Indians, the planters have hitherto been the first to urge their 
relaxation upon the attention of the Government. That a 
coolie who cannot produce his police pass may be beaten and 
imprisoned legally is not the case. No policeman is permitted 
to enter houses at night and arrest any Indian without a 
special warrant from a magistrate. I do not say that instances 
of misconduct on the part of police have not occurred in 
Mauritius, as in London, but such acts are promptly and 
severely punished. The coolie is not cheated out of his wages ; 
on the contrary, the law protects him by granting him a pre- 
ference claim for all that may be due to him over every other 
creditor of his master. Such a thing as the truck system, or 
anything at all approaching it, is utterly unknown in the 
colony. In the case quoted of the labourers on an estate at 
Pamplemousses, the result of the magisterial investigation was 
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that the planter was condemned on certain minor points and 
fined £10 for ‘irregularities ;’ and that, with the exception of the 
ringleaders, I understand the whole of the complaining coolies 
have voluntarily re-engaged on the same estate. It was quite 
unnecessary for the Governor to interfere in this or in any case. 
The same justice would have been dealt—daily is dealt—upon the 
mere complaint by the coolies to the magistrate of the district, 
To speak of Sir Arthur Gordon’s ‘ moral courage’ in the matter 
is simply ridiculous, as there was not the slightest public sym- 
pathy with the planter in the case. The magistrates are described 
in the communication you have published as ‘ planters or the 
friends of planters.’ Ido not believe that any magistrate in 
Mauritius is at present a planter, and in such a community to say 
that a magistrate numbers planters amongst his friends is of 
course to state what must inevitably be the case. Finally, it 
would be inferred from your article that the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry which has now entered on its duties had been ap- 
pointed at the instigation of the present Governor, Sir Arthur 
Gordon. It greatly alters the complexion of the matter when 
the fact is stated that it was at the special request of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, composed entirely of planters and 
representing planting interests, that the Commission was 
appointed. There are certain restrictions imposed by the 
Governor or Executive Council and approved by the Colonial 
Office at home, which may seem unnecessarily strict or even 
gricvous. These it has been, and is, in the power of the Governor 
to isiodify or cancel by a stroke of his pen at any moment.’— 
W. M. A. 

Bishop Ryan, who was thirteen years in the island, and who 
took deep interest in the welfare of the coolies, encloses the 
copy of a letter addressed by him to Lord Kimberley, and adds 
his strong testimony to the attention generally paid to the Indian 
labourers. His opinion is that, ‘‘ with the correction of some 
faults of detail and of application, the labour laws tend to pro- 
mote the security and the well-being of the old immigrants in 
Mauritius.” 

The advice of Sir Henry Barkly, now at the Cape, may be 
safely taken in any proposed changes in the labour laws. 

NeEicnHRours oF KILMACLONE.—A newspaper critic having 
ebjected to some of the Irish expressions in this story as incor- 
rect, the writer explains as follows :—‘‘ As regards the dialect 
of the Irish peasant, I need not remind you that anything like 
precision in writing or spelling it would be simply impossible. 
It varies in every province, almost in every county; it has 
varied in every generation (the people of my native place do not 
speak now as they did in my youth) ; it has no literature, no 
law, and no rules. The utmost one can do is to give the 
peasants’ speech as near a resemblance as possible to that of the 
district and period in which the story is cast. That I have 
done from memory, which generally holds fast our early expe- 
riences. The peasant people of my tale speak as they did at 
the time for which it is written, that of my own early youth, in 
the western part of Donegal, where I was born; in the adjoining 
counties of Sligo and Roscommon, with many parts and natives 
of which I was well acquainted.” [The critic, if an Irishman, 
might have recognised in the writer of the story one of the few 
living authors of whom her countrymen may be proud. A 
reference to Chambers’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Literature” (vol. ii, 
p. 604) will show the estimation in which Frances Browne is 
generally held. The fact of her having been blind from in- 
fancy, and writing by an amanuensis, has rendered her literary 
success the more remarkable. The present story has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be a graphic representation of 
some phases of Irish life which are fast passing away. | 

Cuicaco. —A correspondent in Illinois writes :— ‘‘The 
Chicago you once saw can never be seen again, but from its 
ruins is rising a city far grander than the first. The ‘South 
Division,’ which was an unpeopled desert three months ago, is 
now covered with palatial structures, and everywhere an army 
of artisans are busy. Three years will probably remove the last 
trace of the conflagration. I believe there is no city in the 
world like this one. Rome never had a more unconquerable 
and aspiring spirit. We seek to do by commerce and industry 
what the followers and descendants of Romulus did by force of 
arms. But enough on this point. Our city is springing up as 
‘by the stroke of the enchanter’s wand.’” 

NapoLteon As First Consun.—Though of low stature— 
— 5ft. 5in. or 5ft. 6in.—his figure is well proportioned, his 
eatures are handsome, complexion rather sallow, hair very dark, 
cut short, and without powder; he has fine eyes, full of spirit 
and intelligence, a firm, severe mouth, indicating a stern and 
inflexible will—in a word, you see in his countenance the master 
mind ; in his bearing, the man born to rule.—Jemoirs of Sir 
George Jackson. 





